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ABSTRACT 

This booklet reviews Costa Rica's educational system, 
w5»th emphasis on finance, philosophy, administration, and teacher 
education. The basic educational system consists of a preschool level 
of at least one year: a general basic education level of nine years 
(divided into three cycles of three ye^rs duration each — the firgt 
two cycles represent elementary education and the t^ird cycle 
completes a student's general education): a more advanced level of 
two or three years duration, offering options such as ^health, fine 
arts, media, sciences and letters, business, industry^ and 
aariculture: and the final level of higher education, whicli includes 
preparation of varyina duration for professional careers. Funds to 
administer the educational system are provided by thte General 
National Budget Law. In 1976, the education budget, excluding 
supplementary budgets for higher educational institutions, 
represented over 29% of the national budget. Costa Rica's educational 
Philosophy reflects the nation's historic dedication to.otierly 
constitutional government, democratic principles, and human rights. 
Tanaible evidence of this philosophy can be found In Costa Rica's 
literacy rate of 90*--one of the highest in Latin America. The 
educational system is adroi^-nistered in accordance with policy 
determined at the national level by the Higher Council of Education 
and executed by^the Minister of Education. Teacher education, a part . 
of the hiaher edtication system, varies according to the cucriculam 
and objectives of the three public universities. Currently, efforts 
are beina made to coordinate educational planning at all lavels so 
that Costa Rica's .limited resources will be used to the best 
advantage. (DB) 

>■ 

* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 

* from the original document. 
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Costa Rjfca: 1980 

The Country ^^nd the People 



Official Name: Republic of Costa Rica. / 

Location: In Central America between Nicaragua ^ind Panama. 

Size: 19,700 square miles in area (slic^htly smaller than West \'irginia). 

Main Subdivisions -' 1 Pro\ inccs. 

Official Larii^uage: ^ Spanish. ^ 
Population: 2 million ( 1976 estimate) . 

People: Predominately Spanish: other European?, mestizo, Negro. American Indian, Chinese. 
Literacy Rate : 90 percent. .^/ 



Religion: Predominately Roman Catholic. 
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The Basi 

.Historical Background 

Costa Rica*s importance on' the world scene .is not 
based on its size or its physical resources but on its 
historic dedication to orderly constitutional govern- 
ment, democratic prificiples, and human rights. These 
values are sustained and nurtured by an educational 
system dedicated to the- same goals. For years Costa 
Rica has* claimed that it has more teachers than sol- 
diers, more schools than barracks. Tangible evidence 
for this claim can be found in its literacy rate of 90 
percent, one of the highest in Latin Aiperica, and in 
its allocation of some 30 percent of its nationd^l budget 
to education. In a region where many countries have 
' lacked political stability and in a world ^ where the 
trend toward executive-typa governments 'appears un- 
deniable, Costa Ricli has continued stable and stead- 
fast in its support of democracy and education. 

Legal and Consti^utional 'Basis 

The Constitution of Costa Rica lays down the fol- 
lowing basic principles governing education in' that 
couritry: ' 

Public education is an integrated process, correlat- 
ing the vdrious cycles from preschool to university. ^ - 

Education is free in the general basic and diversified 

• cycles (grades 1 through 12) and compulsory 
from age 6 through 14. 

Direction of public education is the responsibility 
of the, Higher Council of Education {Consejo 
Superior de Educacion) . 

The autonomy of universities is guaranteed. 

Educational opportunities are to be equalized 
■ through economic stimuli ^nd other types of 
assistande. si 

Private education is subject to supervision by the 
vState. 

The, Fundamental Law of Education (Ley Funda- 
mental de Edt^acion — 1 957) ^scts forth the princi- 
pal objectives of Costa'Rican e\ducation, while the 
Organic Law of the Ministry of Educatjoq (Ley 
Orgdnica del MiniUcrio de Educacion Public a — 
1965) prescribes how the Ministry of Education 
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- should be organiz(\d to adrniniater the educational 
system. ' ,^ , ^ 

Executive Decree No. 3333-E of 1973 delineated a 
plan, of action leading to qualitative changes in the 
various cycles as well as administrative reforms until 
1980. Called the Plan NacionaL de Desarrollo, Educa- 
tive (National'Educational Development Plan), it pro- 
vided the rationale and framework for sweeping edu- 
cational reforms by (1) asserting the importance of 
education as an instrument of economic as well as cul- 
tural development, (2) advocating that education be- 
come more universally accessible, and (3) calling for 
a parallel system of education to serye tHe needs of 
those not served by the formal structure, particularly 
in vocational training. Specifically, it recommended a 

. general basic 9-year cycle of universal and compulsory 
education to be followed by a 3-year diversified cyclb 
that would offer adolescents chpices in planning their 
careers. It called for expanding higher education facili- 
ties to attend to demands of a rapidly increasing stu-^ 
dent population and for decentralizing them to serve 
regional needs. 

^ The National Educational Development Plan viewed 
education as an integral part of national development 
plans.' It was a blueprint for action, and many of its 
proposals have already beep implemented, as will be 
seen in the discussion of different aspects of the edu- 
cation system later in this publication. 

Administration 

Education policy at the national level is determined 
by the Higher Council of Education and. is executed by 
the Minister of Education^ whose principal function is 
to carry ou^ policies initiated by that body. The Minis- 
try of Public Education is also charged with imple- 
inentine the constitutional and legal provisions relating 
to education. Within the^^cfinistry specific functions are 
dcleg^ed to general directorates for planning and 
educational development, for academic education*, for 
instructional activities and services, and for profes- 
sional technical education. 

Implementation of the 1973 National Educational 
Development Plan necessitated changes in the adminis- 
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* tratiV^ Structure to bring about mor? effective lisiison 
among the national, regional, and local levels. To this 
end, a network of 16 Direcciones Regionales de En- 
s^nanza (Regional Directorates of Instruction) was 
created to insure that the system functioned effectively 
in both its administrative and technical aspect^. These 
regional directorates, which have charge of all educa- 
tional activity in a given region, superseded Direc- 
ciones Provinciates de Escuelas (Provincial Dirpcto- 
rate.s of Schools),^ whose responsibility was mainly 
administrative. 

Financing 

Funds to administer the eciucational system are pro- 
vided by the general national budget law. In 197g^the 
education budget represented 29.2 percent of the na- 



tional budget, an increase^ of 6.7 percent ovet the 
percentage in 1971.^ Not included in these percentages 
are the extraordinary Imdgets for higher education in- 
stitutions, tn addition to subsidies from the State and 
municip^iy^s, ptlief') sources of funds for education 
come frmjf^lai^hter of cattle {destqce de ganado) 
fines, rqjats, safe of property, and a percentage of in- • 
heritancea, including a share of those not claimed. 

Structure i 



As indica'iES^n the accompanying chart, the struc^ 
ture of the education system consists of : 



1. i^preschool Ic^el of at least 1 year. 
^'Mimsterio dl^ fiducaci6n P6blica. Informe Nacional: 



Movimiento Educativo: 1974—76. Ancxo trcs. 




. 2: fi'ieneral hm\v. odiKkUion of fl yrars, (livhlcul into 
^^lIucJ? cydeH of H yoam' ihimtion (iach, Th{} first 
two cycles perfynu tlui function^of oloinc^Mtary 
(•duration. Th« third cyt^l^ complotos a stiidont's 
^Miimral ndncatioo. Although it alms to pn'paro 
for llfo. it< is not conHicIcrod t(inohiAl, niucv. tho op- 
portunity roinnink optin to pursue tho iusxt cycle: 

3; A foprth cycio of 2 or 3 years* cjluration, knowr) 
as the diversified cycle, ofTering clioices of several 
, ^ . '^}P^9^1-*.v IJcaltr^ *»t'taj mccjij^^. 8_ciences and 
letttM's (academic), business, industry, 'and agri- 
culture, ' * 

1\ Higher education, whjch includes preparation of 
va ry i ng d u ra t i o n f o r p ro f^issi o na 1 c a ree rs , 

^ -Special education is intended for children and ado- 
lescents whose physical, mental, emotional, or social 
characteri.sti(;s nre atypical. It rccpiires not only the use 
of specially adaj^tecl methods and materials but also 
the preparation qf teachers in that field. The aim is 
to integrate special ediication wjth thp regular system 
where feasible. A- report of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Memorla 1977. rrveal<? that special edncation is 
an active and growing field. Among recent, develop- 
ments are better diacjno.sis of atypical children, im- 
proved orientation programs for parents, and upgrad- 
ing of teacher qualifipations through seminars, special 
courses, ani^other n^feans, including a visit by 12 teach- 

,ers of mentally retarded children to special education 
programs in the. State of Louisfana, 

Private Education — ^ 

Private schools are authorized but are subject to in-' 
spection by thp State. The Higher Council of Educa- 
tion njust approve their progranis of study, authorize 
the award of certificates and titles that haVe legal valid- 
ity, and exercise necessary vigilance to ensure the pro- 
fessional qualifications of administrative and teaching 
personnel. 

The Fundamental Law of Education stipulates that 
private schools be democratic in orientation, and ad- 
mit students without distinction of race, religion, so- 
cial f)osition, or polrticnl creed. 

Private education accoiints for oftJy a small part of 
the total education enterprise (see table 1 ) , 

.Language of Instruction 

^ The language of instruction is Spanish, Private 
schools usini^ a forcii^n laniruacrp as the rnediurn of in- 



' structiL aro r^^quired (o'glvo at leas): half of- their In- 
structiou-'in Spanish, (loiirses in ('losla Kicnn geog- 
raphy and history aro'io In^ taught hy Cosia Wwww na- 
.tionalfi, and only t(^ai'hers Whose tutlivo Jattgnagn is 
Spanish are to teach courses in Spanish, 

Ciradiuj^ System ^ 

The following symbols with their n\uiierical equiva- 
Jents arc- used in the grading system for tile general 
basic education cycles: . - '* • - . 

S — Sobmalienle (^putstnnding) ; 100 

N~-^(><n6/tf.{nDtablc): 00 

Suf.— '.Vu/<cj>M(tf ViifUcieat) : GO 

I — Insnficiente (insuiTicient) :"Bt;Io\vGO 

In the cycle of diversified education, the numerical 
scale of I to JOO is used with 65 as a minimum passing 
grade in any of tjie co\irses in that cy^le, rather than 
60 as in the first three cycles. 

In the University of Costa Rica, st\idefits are graded 
on a scale of 0 to 10, with 7 a^ the passing grade. The 
following symbols are also used : ' . 

A. Cut so Aprobado (coupe passed) — used only for cojjrses 
that do not carry credit and have no nlimerica! value 
in the grading system. 

?. Re pTobado {(ailed) — without a right to a special exam. 
Generally applies to courses with laboratory or other type 
of participation where some requirements are not ful- 
filled. In the numerical scale the symbol P is equivalent 
toV fbr purposes of calculating averages, 

RJ, Retiro Justificado (justified withdrawal) — used' when 
the student is authorized to drop a course without pen- 
alty within deadlines specified in the university calendar. 

El Escolaridad Canada (condition) — used in cases where 
• a student has not passed a course but has no marks below 
6. A grade of E authorizes him to take further exams and 
to enroll in»the following course even thoij^h thfe cdurse in 
which he 1)33 an E is a prerequisite. 

Enrollments 

' i. 

. Since 1965, Costa Rica has experienced a declining 
birthrate, and further declines are predicted, as shown 
by these census data for th& birthrate, per 1,000 in- 
lial^itants: - . 

A' , Birth rate per 

^) 1 ,000 inhabitants 

1960-65 . 45. 31 

1965-70 . 38. 27 

1970-7.5 30, 95 

197.^j-80 (Mt.) 29.05 ' 

1980^85 (est.)_- 28. 11 



• Ministcrio de Educacion Publica. Memnria 1977. P. 26. 
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Preschool Education 



Pmnchool, or kindmf^arUui, cdurution iM^muully of 
l-yoaiidiimtlon. Its oniollnumt has mom than douhhul 
aluv.i) 1971, hut klnderf^arlciUH r.ontU)u« to he luidnly lx\ 
urhanaioaH, From H)Vl to |f)7V th« nmnhn' ol Jdiuhir^ 
fjactoiw grow from 210 to 4l(); timoUmrnt incroaHtuI 
from 9,MH to Ul,971 ; and thcj nmnhcr of khKltngarttm 
teachorS hicrcaHed from 279 to 390,* It h cstinuited 
d\at the popuUition of age^fi was 54,317 in 1977." As- 
Sliming that tho popuhition of age 5 was near that num- 
ber in 1977, kindergarten enrollment in that year rep- 
resented less than one-third of that group. Despite the 
doubling of enrollment since 1971, it still lags behind 

* Ministorio do Educaci6n Publica. Infort7ie Nacional, 
!970. Pp. 57-59. 
' Ministerio de Educaci6n Publica. Memoria 1977. P. 30. 



th« goals of tho National l^duuational Dnvii1opmt?nt 
Plan, which |msiulalrd 20,000 in 1975 and, 30,000 In 
19110, withlhd major expansion to come in rural areas/' 
I'lie ohjeetlves of kindergarten education are slaUul 
in die Fundamental Law of I'lducallou as folhuvs: 

1. To protect iho huiilth of the child and stiimdalo \\W 
liur liariimuic phyaicul dovulopniRut, 

2. To eiicouraKu tho forinatloa of gcjod hubiti. 

3. To «tinmlato und guide solf-oxprertJtioii. 

4. To ccdtfvato ostbotic sontlincnta. 

5. To devolop attitudes .o^ comradeship and cooperation, 
(i. To facilitate tlio oxprcasion of the child's inner-world. 

7. To stimulato ibe dovelopment of the capacity of obaerva- 
tioii. 



* Ministerio de Educaci6n Publica, Plan Naciofxai (U 
DesarroHo Edxicativo, 1974, Pp, 41-42. 
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General Basic Education 



Th« unin kcuciuI UixhTx' cdiuuUioii in \\m*{\ to dtiscrilui 
iho Ih'Hl: \\mu) vyvhn, ru< h of l\ yVaifl' duration, which 
arc miupulHoiy. 'FJtmuuUary mhuuUiou {ttm^Fifnm 

^ /iruMrinVi)'iuul HiToiidaryiMhu ation {(^nsttiiiatna tnttdia) 
luivc hccn rcplumi l)y .u total of four vyc,\(% thn fUHt 

; two c^ncHpouduiK to whut wan rouuuordy kuovvn as 
olwu(MUary (!(htcati«u and the I'attcir two, to H(5r.on(huy 
cchiration, Tcachoi^i in tho third r.y(d« art; still idcub 
tifled as secondary teachers (?ven thoufjjh that cycle now 
forms an integral part of general hasic education, 

The first two cycles are usually taught in their own 
huildings, separate from oth(jr cycles, or in conjunction 
with the tliird cycle. The content of the? second cycle 
has heen changed somewhat to articulate with the third 
cycle since the great majority of pupils continue their 
studies at that level. The third cycle has tended to be- 
come less diversified and more an extension of the gen- 
eral education of the first 6 years. 

Cycles I and II 

Elementary education includes the first two cycles of 
general basic Wucadon and accounts for over two- 
thirds of the enrollment below the postseeondary level 
(not including special and nonformal education). 

The goals of Elementary education are stated in the 
Fundmental Law of Education. Many of these extend 
goals specified for the preschool level, as in the^areas of 
health, personality, haljits, attitudes, and esthetic ap- 
preciadon. Others clearly reflect the national goals of 
preparing effectively functioning citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. Examples are : 

1. To promote the development of a healthy s6clal life, a 
willingness to work for the common good, and the affir- 
mation of the democratic character of Costa Rican life, 

2. To prepare, flin accord with democratic principles, for a 
just, stable, and elevated family and civil life. 

3. To prepare for the world of work and cultivate a socio- 
economic^ u nderstandi ng. 

4. To cultivate spiritual, moral, and religious sentim«it, 
and encourage the practice of good habits accordingro 
■ Christian traditions. 

The curriculum for the first two cycles includes the 
following subjects: language and social studies, 
sciences and mathematics, esthetics (art, music, dance, 



dranuO, pratlical activitieH, religion, and optjguul ac- 
tiviticH. Pra( (ical activities include indn^ftriul artn, fam- 
ily life eduiHUiou, aKVici\ltm;e, and physical education, 
<)pti(»nal activitlefj include group actlvltleHTtud "doino- 
cratic participation.'* 

/The Hchool wv.cli connisiH of 20 hourH of classroom 
work, (n schooli with doulWo sesHions this time Nchedulo 
is adjusted. No fixed time is designated for each Hub- 
;ject area, l^ach school ch^termines time alloration, with 
th(^ approval of tlu^ regional dinM'torate, accoixling to 
local conditions, 

hr two'teacher schools it is rtconmiendcd that 
teacluMs interchange classes, one teaching science and 
nuithematicH, and other, language and social 
studies. 

The Fundamental Law of -Education specifies the 
criteria and standards of promotion for both public 
and private schools. Based on a scale of 100 to 1, 60 is 
a passing grade. Promotion from the second to the 
third year and from the fifth to the sixth year is based 
on cumuladve grades made in each cycle. In effect, 
promotion is both on a yearly and cycle basis. Upon 
completion of the second cycle, the student receives a 
certificate. 

The Ministry report In forme Nacional of October 
1978 to the General Conference of UNESCO.deline- 
ates certain enrollment trends for l97Uthrough 1977 
in Cycles I and II. Enrollments increased from 356,143 
in 1971 to a peak of 373,901 in 1973 before declining 
to 367,026 in 1977,^ The percentage of enrol Imemts .in 
private schools varied from 3.6 to a peak of 3.8 in 
1973 and then declined to 2.7 in 1977; the decline 
after 1973 was due mainly to the fact that schools 
maintained by banana companies passed iftto public 
hands when these companies abandoned certain zones, 
/irst gra^e enrollment declined from 69,576 to 63,327 
from 1971 to 1977, reflecting the declining birthrate. 
The number of teachers in Cycles I and II in 1977- was 
12-500, with an average of 28.6 pupils per teacher. 
Night schools for adults, which operate at the Cycle I 

^ Enrollment figures for Cycles I and II include children 
under 6 and over 1 1, and thus are higher than the figures for - 
the 6 to 1 1 age group even though not all in that age group 
are enrolled. 



niul U Itnolii, 'iiu nuuinl in luiiulmr fmni 73 (o 100 iVoiu 
V)7\ lu MV/V, hid tMUolliHriU^) ^IhhvimI ^jtlMlU 
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ni'lmn nmnniimn," Unliltc* Uihlrii;.tnru tMnulhiMMtt, 
whi!h h iHtMloiMintUi^y »uluui. iMUiiUniiMUn in i\\i \rn I 
.nul II. iur mainly nu'at, ifilliM ini^^ ()u^ mMu-niphli a! 
iliMlriluniou »»| (ho I'Dunlry'h |)()}Milaiion San Jo.io ri 
Iho i^ulv i iiy unh a {Mi|)ula(iun i»l mum (li.iti KHMHH) 
Kor Iht^ most pmi, ilnvi'opniatiun m widnly .si'aiunvd, 
with no niaNMlvo ninvonuMnn i«)\ViUil a hnv uri»an i fii 
iiMH iiN 111 tittitr Dihnr LaUn AnuMit an i omunrri I )r 
(ho ihrturiNril » haiat h'l »)( iht^ jioij^aiuui, IjooIm 
wvw all hut a sinail pcMU'ul.tm' *»1 ilio nuMij) (i 
thnm.Hh I I . .in Nh«nvn hy d.na Ich I'l/'i ihicuiuji I'l'/d 
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lUr (h'opoul laU' lioin (:\(lrs 1 .iiul If is trmark- 
ahly low In !<)(»<) ii avriii.m'd sliir|illy luoir lhan per- 
(vnt, and phuiM call Inra suhslanlial irdmtion iii that 
fi,^alr■r !)>' 1980."' 

Of pailicular com fin is the hlr^Tt• jiumhrr of one- 
tea( luM s( luH^ls. N[anv of du-sr arc stadVd hy tL'a( iters 
callod as/nrantr^ (i (v, "aspuinir'* tcat luMs), who la* k 
rcrtifiration. A (iiicstiotinairo study tliat sampled 
tirmjicis' opinions in iho 94:i ono-toaciuM srhools in 
I*>7:? found that their major pro[)l(Mns were lark of 
a(lc(iuan' l(•a^hin^ inaU'rials and nerd for more as- 
sistance in the areas of adrninistration, tearhini^ toeii- 
ni(jnes, evaluation, arul (ommunitv-srliool rclation- 
sliips." To a!ie\iate these piohierns alui to imprmc 
supervisory ser\ i( es to rural schools, a pro^r,■am known 
as ''nucleari/ation" was heirnn in 1^)75 in two rei^ions, 
fins entailed grollpir|^T mral schools around a "mi- 
clear" school, therehv niakint^ more ef]i( ient use of 
teachinL( iiiaterials and snper\ isorv and other su|)[)ort 
services j^he plan is to expand niicleari/ation i^nad- 
ually to other rck^ions \vith the hope that rural schools, 
uhidi often stand at the manrm of educational ad- 
\ances. will he hrout^ht into the mainstream. 



" Ministrrio do Kdiirariori Public .i fioUtin lutadi^tim 
II. April 1978. Cuadros ? ^^nd 9 

" Ministrrio dr Kdiuacion Puhia a Afrrnnrni 1977 V 
Ministcrin dr Kduc.u u.n Puhli, VUxn Sannnal dr 
Deuirrollo luiucalir,* P, 

" Ministrri.. dc Kdiu at ion Puhlica. / nrrstioacion uybrr 
F.scuela^ (ie Maestro Untco April 197?) p. 12, 



( ly. lo n 1 

rho pin^tiiHMd" ( I^i lo 1)1 Mnmdhoni (ho!) voai>> n( 
^on^ual \n\^u <uhii atton ( iiuiMliltMahIo aKoiMH'ai \n ^ivon 
u\ Mu adnnal tu iuh ot a^hl|o^^l i'lUi who will onior iho 
w.ulil .>! Wink or lak.i lutthiM in hnual MamniM- ( !oi(a 
Uua h ojuv i)| the hthi Latin Amot4ran rounliio.i to 
nittnute a piih^rant ol <nlui altoiial aial \ iM allimal mtid-, 
anro, whn h (mti tiitn^ aunnly atNhin i yi lo Tho <-ni'^ 
i i« nhjtn Ini .'.Mu'ial hlutlie^ ui ( lyi le Mi i.n a.^ lcdlow^^ i 
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' -SiM jjd ^lllill(^a 
I'lriuh 

Mlllhl'lllMnt rt 

S» icru r 

IiuluMo.d i\fin Dr I'iunily lifp rdui .tjidu 
PliLillr arh 

Pltysu .fl rdu( iidnn 

( )plh)(i,il ,u UvUlrH 

*Prni>d,H Mv nriually -jO mimurs Inii^ 



Kvahialion of ^tvulent [)erformanee is a (ontinuin^ 
and ( imnilativ<' process tlno\jirhout the cycle If there 
are dehciencies at the end of the cycle, a pupil may. 
have to. spend a semester or a year in r<'medial work, 
without re[)eatinir courses in which he lu\.s <lone satis- 
hu work I'A'aluation is conceived as a means of 
aidin,i( the pupil, rather than as a procedure of deter- 
minini^ who shouUl pass and who should fail. 

An a! tenia (I've to tlie tegular proi^ram of general 
studies in Cvj Ic III is a technical program begun in 
. 1*^71, ItN purpose is to help young people enter tife 
world of work in their ( ommunilies by providing train- 
mg in at^^riculture in rural areas, ( rafts in certain urban 
areas, and domestic industries for women in both areas. 
I his tcchnual track, .(oniposed of general and v<K a- 
tional I (urrses. leads to .i certificate of aptitude, but 
students mav cnntinue in the diversified cvcle. Schools 
ofTering the technical [)rogram are situated conveni- 
ent K to those offerinc^ Cycles I and 11. Boarding fa- 
cilities are [)rovided when necessary. By 1980, about 
I { i>en(>nt of the total enrollment in (^ycle HT was 
expected to he in teclmical schools. The ^xf^ansion of 
technic.1l schools, however, depends on available fi- 



Ntifiistcrio de Kdu( .t( ion Puhlict rian Nncional dc 
Desarri)lln Educattvo P. 25 
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nancing, since they are more co&tly than the general 
ediicatiori schools of the third cycle'.^^. 

Upon completing the third cycle, a student receives 
a certificate attesting to the level and type of program 
completed. This leads to^admission to the next cycle 
or entry into the world oi work. 

Cycle III enrollment comes mainly from the age 
groupj^l2 through 14. Not only has this group expanded 
rapidly, biU increasing percentage is enrolled, as 
the following illustrates: 



'Mbid. P. 41. 
M^nisterio dc Educacion Public a 



i972 1976 

Enrollment in Cycle III.^ 74, 197 102, 730 

Population 12 through 14 140,420 164,847 

Percentage enrolled 49.9 62.3 

Plans called for increasing the percentage of the age 
group 12 through 14 enrolled to 78 percerit by 1980 
in order to work toward the goal of compulsory educa- 
tion throusrh asre 14.^^ 



Memoria 1977 P 29: 



" Ministcrio de Rduoacion Publit a Plan Nacional de 
DesaTTollo Educa^wo P. 40. 
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Cycle .IV, The Diversified Cycle • 



Cycle IV, which completes Secondary education, is i 
a diversified cycle of 2 or 3 years* duration that offers 
a student the following choices of programs: 

1. Sciences and letters (academic) — 2 years' duration 

2. Fine arts — 2 years* duration 

3. Technical — 3 years* duration 

4. Health — no information on duration 

5. Media — ^no information on duration 

\ The plans of study for each of the first three pro- 
grams in the diversified cycle are presented in tallies 
2, 3, and 4. Each of these three programs has three 
nuclei: One that is ''common" to all students in the 
program, one in the specialty, and the third in subjects 
that are considered "complementary" to the specialty. 
In the fine arts program, specialization is offered in ( 1 ) 



music, (2) drama, and (3) dance, ballet, and plastic 
arts. The technical program offers specializations in 
industrial, commercial (business), and agricultural 
areas. Official publications contain no curricular de- 
scription of the health and media specializations, which 
were authorized recently and therefore have not been 
implemented in the schools. 

Evaluation and promotion standards for the diversi- 
fied cycle are contained in Decree No. 4822E, issued 
by the President of the Republic on May 8, 1975. To 
enter the diversified cycle, a student must have satis- 
factorily completed all courses in the third cycle. 
Promotion in the fourth cycle is from year to year and 
subject by subject, rather than by cycle. The grading 
scale is 1 to 100 with 65 the minimum passing score. 



Table 2. — Number of weekly lessons In the diversified cycle, sciences 
and letters program: 1977 



Nucleus/subject 


10th yr. 11th 


yr. 


Grand total 




38 


Common : 






Total 


29 


28 


Spanish 1 


4 


4 


Social studies 1 


3 


3 


Mathematics 1 




3 


Sciences M 


7 


3 


Foreign language 


4 


4 


Sociology 


3 




Philosophy 




3 


Optional ' 


!j 


8 


Specialty, total 


4 


4 


Complementary ; 






Total 


6 


5 


Art (music, plastic arts) 


2 


2 


Physical education 


2 


1 



Group activities I \ 

Religion 11 

' In the 10th year, four lessons in chemistry and three in physics, in the 1 1th year, three in 
physics. 

3 In the lOth year, a student elects one of the following four courses: Spanish 2, social studies 2, 
mathematics 2. and sciences 2 (a laboratory course). In the 1 1th year, a student elects two of the same 
four courses, with four lessons per week in each course; sciences 2 is a physics course. 

Source Adapted from Ministerio de Educaci6n P6blica. Informe Nacional 1977 Anexo cuatro. 
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Table 3. — Number of weekly lessons In the diversified cycle, fine arts program: 1977 



Nucleus/subject 10th yr. 1 hh yr. 



Theory of the arts 



Grand total 50 50 



Common: ^ i 

Total /' 2^ \ 2^ 

Spanish 4^4 

Social studies ■' ^ * 

Mathematics ' * * 

Sciences . ■ ; • ^ ^ 

Foreign language ' ^ ^ 
Philosophy y<- 
Specialty : 

Total . . 20 20 



10 10 



Practical arts . '0 10 

Complementary, total ^ .66 

' English or Italian. 

2 Includes "Rroup activities and democratic participation" with courses in physical education> 
religion, gardening, horticulture, class advisory, etc. 

Source: Adapted from Ministerio de Educaci6n Pviblica In/nrme Nacional 1977, Anexo cuatro. 



table 4. — Number of weekly lessons In the diversified cycle, technical program: 1977 



Nucleus/subject 


10th yr 


1 1th yr. 


12th yr 


Grand total 


42 


42 


42 


Common . 








Total 


18 


12 


12 


Spanish . 




2 


2 


Social studies 


'J 


2 


2 


Mathematics 


'\ 


3 


3 


Sciences • 


b 


3 


3 


Foreign language 


3 


2 


2 


Specialty, total 


20 


26 


30 



Complementary : 
Total 

Art . 

Physical education 
Rchgion 
Group activities 



I 1 

I 1 

I 1 

I 1 



» In the 10th year, three lessons m physics and three in chemistry 

Source: Ministerio de Educaci6n Publica Informe Nactonal 1977 Anexo cuatro 



In determining grades, a percentage valuejs assigned of Cycle III and the sciences and letters program of 

to the following in all nuclei: . ^ Cycle IV. The technical category groups together the 

. . ' Percent technical students in both cycles and the fine arts stu- 

wrrlT.r<r'r'7;; "^^"v^' ^>'^'^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ breakdown into subcate- 

Work in class, shop, laboratory 20 . nr^J;^. /-ru i i v , 

Sfiort tests^ ^0 • \ ^ ^i^w health and media programs were not 

A comprehensive semester test (theoretical and .*yet moderation.) 

y functional) 1 ^0 T^fe 5 shows diat from 1971 to 1977 the number 

Students who fulfill all requirements receive from J^wlic Cycle III and IV (secondary) schools in- 

the Ministry of Education either an academic certif- creiased markedly, while the number of private schools 

icate specifying level of achievement if they have com- and students declined. Although enrolluient in aca- 

pleted the science and letters program or a middle- demic day and night schools increased by^more than 

level diploma indicating the branch of study selected percent from 1 97 1 to 1977, technical enrollment 

and the specialization within that branch if they have fif^arlv rjuadrupied. Dropout rates declined ^ sig^ifi - 

completed any of the other program/ i'he aim of these ' ' antlv from 1971 to 1977, although remaiifiing rel£- 

evaluation standards and procedures is to guarantee ^^^ely hiph in academic night schools, 

some quality control among the ^graduates from thjs Secondary technical education data for 1977 are as 

cycle, the last before entering higher education or a follo^Sp^« 
vocation. 

r^ct: I Li- It , • ^ , Students Schools 

Othciai publications usually combine Cycles III and Total ^ i 97 no-. 

Wjn reporting statistical data. The Ministry of Pub- v — 

lie Education's ./;//r>rmr </Vflr7r>nfl/ of October 1978 pro- Agricultural , \\\y^v^ 49 

vides the most recent dpta on the current situation and '"^l^^^trial and commercal 554 19 

trends since J97l. Enrollments are broken down as ' ^^"^ onrollmt^nt of 27,893 is at variance with the 

follows: Academica diurna facademic. dav schools) ^^tal of 27.1 thousand reported ir> table 2. No -explanation 

// • ^ , 1 . . . was given for the discrepancy 

academica nocturna facademic night schools!, and 

/^'-«iV/z.f technical schools^ The academic category in- 

dudes enrollments m the general education program p ^J^'nisteno cfe Educacion do Publica Memoria 1977. 

Table 5.— Number of schools and students and percentage bf dropouts in 
Cycles III and IV combined: 1971 and 1977 

Pcrccn t- ^^^^^^ Percent- ^ — > 

Students Schools agr of Students Schools age of 
dropouts dropouts 

"^^^^l H3.50n 142 Mi 152,300 22H 7 4 

Acadrmir f(iav) Uil m) q j 94 500 

Academic fnight) 1 r. OOO 1^,7 -^o" 700 ilo 

Technical 7.200 7 4 27. 100 ' r> 

Public 

'^^"^^^ 74.200 101 142.700 

Vade,nic 'dayj 1,000 B6. 400 

Academic 'night i 1 b, 800 - 29^ ")()0 

Trchrucal f). 400 2f)! 800 
Private 

Total ,1. u)0 41 ^ 600 

Academic (dav ) 9. H)0 Iqq 

Academic friipht I 1.200 1*200 

Trchnical 800 ^OO 

^'^J^^^rT' ^^'"'''""'^ Kducacon Puhlu a fn/orrr. .\annnr^ Confrrmda Cirnrral dr la 

I. ^t.>,{X} San lose, Costa Rica October 1978. pp '.7, 

12 ' 1 r> 

4^ b 



Of the 49 schools tliat were agricultural, 9 were In- 
xiittitos dc Capacitacion Aoropeciiaria (Institutes of 
Agricultural Tniinincf) at the Cycle III level. Of the 
19 that were industrial and commercial, 5 were desig- 
nated as Institutos de Capacitacion Tecnica Industrial 
(Institutes of Technical Industrial Trainipg) at the 



Cycle III level. Technidal enrollment represented 
about 23 percent of the total enrollment at the sec- 
ondary level (Gyclps III and IV) . Given the needs for 
technically trained people in a developitXc; econopiy, 
it can be expected .thatrtechni.cal education will receive 
increasing empha^s. . " * 
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The Parallel System 



Parallel to the formal ' system exists a ;ionformal 
system (parasistema) , intended* particularly for adults. 
Provision is made for interchange between the systems. 
At the level of Cycles I and II, there are night schools, 
a system of open schooling {escolaridad lihre) to qua-* 

Mly for diplomas and certificates, multipurpose rural 
centers [centros polivalentes rurdles), and Junctional 

^dufcation and literacy training projects. At the Cycle 
II level there are Saturday schools and music instruc- 
tion. At the level of Cycles III and IV there aire night 
schools, multipurpose rural and urban centers {centros 
polivalentes rurales y urb(inos), open schooling, funo* 
tional education and literacy training, special programs 



of the National Institute of Apprenticeship, and basic 
music studies. All are provided under public auspices. 
The private sector also qffers opportunities foi* adult 
study in commercial, technical, and craft subjects. 

Through the parallel system, adiijlts may qualify for 
a certificate by completing a program called EducaciSn 
Bdsica pot Suficiencjia (Basic Edu(?ation by Suf- 
ficiency), considered the equivalent of completion of 
Cycles I and II, or tjy earning the Bachillerato por 
Madurez (Diploma hy Maturity), consid^d the equi- 
' valent of the certificates or diplomas awarded after 
completion of Cycles III and IV in the fonnal system. 



J 
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' / Higher 

History ^ 

Higher educaticm in Costa Rica does Tiot have a long 
^history. The oldest of the present-day universities, the 
University o£r Costa Rica, was founded in 1940 follow- 
ing a series of events dating back to 1814, when the 
Cusa de Estudios de Santo Tomqs ^House of Studies 
of Saint Thomas) was founded. In 1843 this institu- 
tion became the Universidad de Santo Tomds de Costa 
Rica, which was abolished in 1888. Only the School of 
Law coritinue;d to operate, and to this vyere later added 
other professional schools. When the University of 
Costa Rica was founded in 1940, it assumed responsi- 
bility for all higher education and remained the only 
higher education institution until 1968, when the 
Escuela Normal Nacional Superior (National Higher 
Normal Schoql) was established. Since then, social, 
economic, and demographic\hanges have increased the 
demand for trained personnel in other specialties. In 
1971 the Instituto Tecnoldgico de Costa Rica (Tech- 
nological Institute of Costa Rica — ITCR) was 
, founded; to be followed 2 years later at Heredia by the 
^Universidad Nacional (National .University — UNA), 
"^^r which the National Higher Normal School was the 
* original institu"lion. ' 

Since 1973 two other institutions have been added. 
A private university, the Autonomous University of 
Central America {Universidad, Autonoma de Centro 
America — UACA) began operation in 1976, and in 
1977 the State University at a Distance (Universidad 
Estatal a Distancia — UNED) began operation, but 
with a different concept for providing higher educa- 
tion (to be discussed later) . From a single university in 
1968, higher education has evolved into a complex of 
five universities, four public and one private. 

This rapid expansion hak created a need for greater 
cooi-diDation and cooperation "among the higher edu- 
cation institutions. To that end, a National Council 
of Rectors (Qbnsejo Nacional de Rector es — 
CONARE) was founded in 1975. The publications 
of that organization have provided the data for much 
of this section on higher education, except for facts 
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concerning \the two most recently established UniVer-' 
sities, whose rectors were not members of that council 
ai of 1979. 

Other institutions besides the five mentioned offer 
higher education studies^up to the bachelor's degree 
level. All require a certificate of completion sec- 
. ondary studies for admission. Together they consti- 
tute the parallel system of higher education, which Vill 
be discussed later in this section* 

Admissions 

\In general,' to be admitted to public institutions of 
higher education, a student must have a diploma in- 
dicating completion of Cy^e lY, pass an admissjon 
V examination, a$d provide evidence of good healtli/Tn 
addition to these general reqyiretnents, a student must 
meet whatever specific requirements may be stipulated 
by each institution for admiMion to a particular area 
of study. 

Admission policies dire dictated paKially by economic 
and social demands. Consideration is given to overall 
development plans in Which the training of profes- 
sional leaders plays a key role, \o the calpacity of the 
country to absorb professionalsjn various categories; 
to the country's limited rp^rces to finance expanded 
higher education facilities, and to the number of grad- 
uates of Cycle IV who desire to pursue higher educa- 
tion. It is part of Costa Ricf^'s democratic tradition to 
maximize^cess to higher education, (In 1976, a Spe- 
cial Fund for Financing Higher Education was cre- 
ated by law. This fund was distributed in 1977 as 
follows: UCR, 66.04 percent; UJ^A, 22.52 percent; 
andlTC, 1 L44 percent.) 

Mindful of these considerations, the National Coun- 
cil of Rectors in its National Plan of Higher Education 
for the period 1976 to 1980 recommended that: 

1. .An average of 85 percent of Cycle IV graduates be 
admitted. (About 19,000 applications for admission are 
expected in 1980.) 

2. The number of new students admitted to the main 
campus of the University of Costa Rica be limited to 
4,600 per year. 

/ 15 
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3. The Technological Institute admit about 5 percent of 
the graduates of Cycle IV each year. ♦ 

4. Th« unh^rsity regional centers admit mainly those from 
^ejcegions bein^ served, , . v 

5. The National University admit the remainder of the 85 

) ' percent Cycle IV graduates to be admitted, 

- * '■ * 

These^recompiendations appear somewhat ambitious 

considering that total enrojlment in postsecondary ed- 
ucation was less-thaji 43,000 in 1976, Rapid increase 
\^ of the age group 18 through 25 will continue to exert 
pressure for expanded facilities. 

Enrollment Trends 

In 1976, enrollment in postsecondary education was 
42,282 students, of whom 36,562 (86.5 percent) were 
in the formal system and 5,720 (13.5 percent) in the 
parasystem. The formal system at the higher education 
level is defined to include those institutions qualified 
by law to offer the bachelor's, licentiate, master's, and 
doctor's degrees. The parasystem includes those insti- 
tutions that offer only the bachelor's and lesser de- 
ij^reesVJn 1970, the total number enrolled in hip^her edu- 
cation was 18; 170, of which 87.4 percent were in the 
formal system, Ovferall enrollment more than 'doubled 
^ from 1970 to 1976. A breakdown of enrollment among 
the three public CONARE institutions in 1977 
shows: 



Total 

University of Costa Rica 

National University 

Technological Institute of Costa Rica, 



Number 
38, 81 1 



Percent 
100. 0 



28, 378 
9, 180 
1, 253 



73. I 
23/7 
3. 2 



Regional university centers attached to the above 
institutions have grown rapidly from 188 students in 
1968 to 5,603 in 1977. f Enroyment figures for the cen- 
ters are included in the tabulation. ) The percentage 
of the age group 18 to 25 attending universities in- 
creased from 5.8 to 10.9. The increase in the number 
of university professors ( full-time ecjuivalent ) from 325 
in 1970 to 1,987 in l97'7 was more than 500 percent. 

Expansion Plans 

The rapid expansion of university enrollment 
prompted the three CONARE universities (UGR,, 
UNA, and ITCR) to seek a loan of $:^0 million in 




'^rses 



1977 from the Inter-American Development Bank to 
inodernize the higher education system In terms of de- 
velopment needs. In support of the loan request, which 
was approved, CONARE presented elaborate statis- 
tical data on the status of higher education and plans 
for the future. The loan was to be used to help decen- 
tralize iiigher education by creating more regional 
centers that would oflfer programs geared to the ne^ds 
of each region, particularly in agricultural and tech- 
nical vocations., Part of the loan was to be used for 
administrative installations and library services in 
UCR.; for construction of a university city in Heredia, 
headquarters of UNA, and a regional center in San 
Isidro attached to UNA; and for establishment oi^d^ 
regional renter in San Carlos attached to ITCR as well 
as educational installations in Cartago, the main site; 
of ITCR. 



Degrees and Titles 

Three levels are used to categorize a 
of study: Prc^rado, ^rado, posi^ra^.^pt^jd^ 
graduate degree, graduate degrQM^.fP/e^^^^ 
those courses - - -^-^^^MMii^m 

taS') for wh 
,not earn the holcTc 



^ers^the-^l^ilti^ 

[)rofessionaIlf. U^hdSrgradUate^^ ifrctiide the 

6flc/ii7/erflfo I (bachelor's degi^eej/ which is given -aft^r 
a course of study, usually- oF4{^ears', and the licencia- 
tura (licentiate), which is given nt)rmally after a total 
of 5 years of postsecondary study. Graduate degrees aVe 
the plaestria (master's) , which usually requires 2 years 
beyond the bachelor's degree, and the doctor's degree, 
which demands 1 or 2 years of study beyond the mas- 
ter's. Titles merely indicate the area of professional 
competence, such as prof^or de ensehanza media 
(secondary teacher) or in^eniero civil (civil engineer) . 
In their diplomas, institutions decide according to their 
own criteria whether to emphasize the title or the de- 
a^rec level. 

At the end of short courses (cah&ras cartas), which 
have a minimum of four Semesters and are terminal 
in nature, the Council of Rectores (CONARE) rec- 
ommends that students be designated as diplomados 
(diploma holders^ rather than tecnicos (technicians) 
or some other title commonly used at the secondary 
level or in the [)ar4jlel system.''' 



"CONARE. Prnyectn Educncton Superior/ BI D . July 
1977. II, 22-23. 



CONARF,. Nomenclatura Crados y Titular en fa Kdu- 
cacioTi Superior. Scptrmbor 1977 ^ 111:019. 
Ibid \'II:7. 
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Crecllt requirements^ for various courses of study^are; <;OUic of the general stucUes ptpgrim the 
indicated belck^^ * . • -j^-tj^^^t year i^that it permits a niorc niature ch^ 



Extension and training- 

Short courses (carreras cortas). 
Bachelor's degrce_L 



Cr^r^i/j^^' ^P^°^^^s^°"'^ for those who are undecided.' - 



Licentiate (beyond bachelor's) 1 '.^ '^^^^ ^ 

.N^stcr*s (beyond bachelor's) ^t)pl2 

Doctprar (beyond bachelor^s) > I,-\Ld{>-t20 ^ 

The Univcrsity^of Costa Rica (UCfe) 

■ ■ * „ - • 

.The largest and oldest university with about 75 per- 
cent of total unrversity enrollment is the University of 
Costa Kica. Its main campus is located in Ciudad 
Univ'crsitaria Rodrigo 'Facio in San Jos^rA^part of a 
movement to decentralize educational^ f^ilities, it es- 
tablished the following Centros Regiormlas (regiohal 
centers) : ^ ^ • 

Ceotro^^ijegiona^de Occidcnte in the province of Alajuela . 

Centro^egionalvde Guanacaste ' 

Centfo Regional del Atldjitiro in the province of Cartago 

L^CR*s a^sa^cmic program is organized around five 
areas; arts^^d letters, basic sciences, social sciences, 
engineei^ng arfdvarchitecture, a^.Jlealth. Within earh" 
of tl^ese areas ?iV^\fac ullage 5 (colleges) , wit^h their com- 
ponent schools andtlilstitutes. Of the total enrollment 
of 28,578 in 1977, the cornp&ent with the largest en- 
rollment was th^ School of Cleneral Studies, with' 3,064 
studentsy^his^s^Atplijined by the fact that 1 year of 
general studies forms the base for many academic pro- 
grams. Next in oVder of enrollment were ^ the College 
.of Engineering, with 3,163; the College of Social 
ScienrG§4 with 2,970; the College of Economic Stiences, ' 
with 2,720; and the College of Education, with 2,005. 
The facultades of medicine, odontology and -law had . 
enrollments of 942, 602, and 1,344 stixdents, respec- 
tively. The three regional centers accounted for a total 
of 4,312. In 1977, l^CR granted 2,307 "degrees and 
diplomas. . ~^ 

The purpose of the general studies program, \^ich 
students pursue the first year, is to provide them with 
a humanistic cultur^^il background that would be useful 
in any career. Courses include Spar>ish, fundamentals 
of philosophy, and history of the culture. In addition, 
students are expected to develop a critical conscious- 
ness about national and f.atin American problems. 
Sj)Orts and esthetic activities, for which no credit is 
given, are also a recpiired corftponent of general studies. 
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^ Ibid. Cuadro No. 7.1. A ( redit is defined by the National 
C(ninril nf Rectors a.s a, unit of s(h<>lasti( work equivalent tr> 
3 clock hours per week for 1 '» week.s applied to an activity 
supervised, evaluated, and approved by the professor 



coloncs ($41.96. U.'S.) for foreigners for ^eacb credit* 
hour up to a maximum of 12. Since many Costk Rican. 
stjidentso come from families of modest means, loans 
. and scholjjrships are available to help equalize educa- 
tional opportunity. ^ 

To secure adrnissior^ to UCR, students must have a 
certificate of completion of Cycle IV. or its equiva- 
'lent, pass a test of academic aptitude, submit to a 
tnedico^rexaminsition to assure their health status, and 
[jresent grades for Cycle IV. A student's advancement 
in a chosen specialty depends on. passing each, course 
with a minimum ^rade of 7 on a scale of 1 to 10 and 
on his or her overall average. 

I'niversity professor^ are ranked as follows: Instruc- 
tor, Adjunct professor, Associate Professor, and Full 
Professor [catedrdtico) . Regarding degrees held, the 
following shows the number in each category in 1977: . 

Total L^l__J__j_!*___ 1,109 

Bachelor's ^ ^ • 96 

Licentiate ' ^ 825 

Mi&ter's I • . 70 

Doctoral , 1 18 

1 he licentiate degree was by far the most commop 
level of preparation, while the doctorate was held by 
sjightly rnore thi^n 10 percent. 

The I^ational University 

I niversidad Nacional (UNA), an autonomous in- 
stitution created by law in 1973, incorporated the Na- 
tional Higher Normal School in its central head- 
quarters in Heredia, a short distance from San Jose, 
Norma! schools functioning at that time in Liberia and 
Perez Zefedon have become regional centers attached 
to UNA. * 

1 he academic program is organized around 5 
facultades (colleges) ^in which are grouped 15 schools, 

2 institutes, and 6 departments. The 5 facultades are 
as follows : •% 

Philosophy ^nd Letters 

Social Sciences 

Exact and Natural Sciences 

Sci(;nces nf the Land and Sea 

Health Sciences ^'^ 

The School of Education belongs to the Facultad of 
Philosophy and Letters, while a School of Veterinary 
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Medicine belongs to the Faculta'd of Health Sciences. 
A Center of General Studies coordinates the general 
studies ofFerings of ,the first year, which is required 
for most academic programs and therefore has heavy 
enrollment. 

Total enrollment in UNA increased from 3,584 in 
.1973 to 9,180 in 1977. Enrollment for 1977: 





Enrollment 


Percent 


Total 


'9, 180 


100. 00 


Center for General Studies 


3,821 


41. 62 


Philosophy and Letters 


1,686 


18. 37 


Exact and Natural Sciences 


216 


2. 35 


Health Sciences 


123 


1. 34 


Social Sciences 


1, 686 


18. 37 


Scicndes of Land and Sea 


536 


3. 84 


Regional centers 


1, 112 


12. 11 



Notable are'the high enrolhiients in philosophy and 
letters (which includes education) and in the social 
sciences, compared with the other science areas. 

A Council of Admissions determines the number of 
students to be admitted each year, Directors of Cycle 
IV schools are asked to nominate a number of prospec- 
tivje students on the basis of grades and interest in 
UNA. Troni these nominations a list is compiled of 
potential enrollees, who are then interviewed by pro- 
fessors of UNA sit their schools. About ^5 percent of 
the nominees are selected. By this procedure, UNA can 
assured the admission of students of limi^d resources 
and from all backgrounds, especially thosA from rural 
and marginal urban areas. For 1978, UNA Had to limit 
•its admission to 1,500 students because it lacked fa- 
cifities to accommodate more. In 1976, more than half 
the students came from families with a monthly in- 
come of 2,000 colonc.s (about $234 U.S.)' or less. Fur- 
thermore, * over half tlie^students came from families 
of 6 to 11 persons, and 30 percent of the students' 
fathers were unskilled workers. These data are evi- 
dence of efforts to secure a broad representation of the 
society at large, 

Tuition costs arc based on credit hours, with a maxi- 
mum charge per credit of colones f$14.63 U.Sv ) . 
Other expenses include a prematriculation fee of 35 
colonvs ($4.10 U.S.), a graduation charge of 100 
colones (about $12 U.S.) for a bachelor's degree, and 
300 colone's for the licentiate degree. Because of these 
charges, it is necessary to provide loans and scholar- 
ships for students of mpdest means. 

Teaching [)ersonnel are ranked below with mini- 
mum requirements for each rank: 

Jnstructf)r: Bachelor's or licrnliatr 

Professor 1 ; Liccntialr and 2 years' rxprrirn( e- 



Professor 2 : Academic doctorate or licentiate with experi- 
ence and graduate studies 

Catedritico (full professor) : Academic doctorate, 10- 
years' experience, and schojarly production ' ^ 

In 1977, 68 percent of the professors were full-time. 

UNA is authorized to award degrees at the highest 
academic level. In a listing of degrees awarded from 
1973 to 1976, the highest degree awarded was the 
licentiate, and there w^re comparatively few of those. 
Of the 764 degrees and titles awarded in 1976, 484 
were in education. The next largest number was 178 
in the social sciences. Since UNA is a recent creation, 
it will take time to build enrollments in newly created 
specializations. 

The Technological Institute of Costa Rica 

ITCR (Instituto Tecnologica de Costa Rica) is an 
institution offering higher education studies leading to 
professional and middle-level' technical careers. Ijf 
began operation in 1973 in Cartago, some 20 miles^ 
from San Jose. In 1975, it assumed direction of the 
Technical Agricultural School of Santa Clara and in 
1976 established its first regional center in San Carlos, 
in the province of Alajuela. 

The Institute's principal objective is to supply tech- 
nological instruction to satisfy the needs of industry, 
mining, and agriculture, leading to increased produc- 
tion and socioeconomic development. 

The academic organization of ITCR consists of 
Divisions and Departments, The following are charged 
with preparing professionals at the bachelor's level in 
different specialties: 

Division of Administrative and Industrial Careers 
Division of Agricultural and Forestry Careers 
Department of Construction 
Division of Basic Studies 

Research and extension are carried on by the following: 
Center of Technological Research 
Department of Extension 
Technological Publications 
Center of Technological Information. 

Enrollment has grown rapidly in ITCR from 87 in 
1973, when it began, to 1,253 in 1977. The number of 
specialties has increased from 3 to 12- 

To be admitted, a student must have graduated 
from Cycle IV or its equivalent, passed an entrance 
examination, provided a transcript of his or her grades 
in Cycle IV, and had an interview. 

Most of the students are male, reside in the central 
zone of the country, and come from families of modest 
resources. Tuition and other costs are comparable to 
those at UCR and UNA. A large majority require 
loans for tuition and mcyithly support. 
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The 1,253 students enrolled in 1977, including the 
179 in the ^regional center of San Carlos, were dis- 
.tributed as follows: 

Xumber Percent 



Total. 1,253 100 

. ^ 

Construction 158 13 

Industrial maintenance 183 15 

Industrial production 116 9 

Wood engineering 64 5 

Ad miniat ration 129 10 

, Agricultural administration 68 5 

Administrative computation 75 6 

Electronics 53 4 

Agricultural engineering 90 7 

Forestry engineering 83 7 

Agronomy.- 127 9 

Teacher training in technical education. 107 9 



Students study for a bachelor^s degree in one of these 
areas in a 3-year program irr which the first year con- 
sists of general studies. (An exception is the area of 
teacher training, a 4-year program operated in collab^ 
oration with the University of Costa Rica, which'^pro- 
vides the pedagogical instruction. Upon completftg 
their studies, students receive the title Profe^Orl'de 
Educacidn TScnica (Teacher of Technical Educa- 
tion). The grading scale is on the basis of 0 to/lOO, 
with 70 considered passing. 

The degrees held by the academic staff of 119 were 
distributed in 1977 as follows: bachelor*s, 71: licen- 
tiate, 42; master's, 5; doctoral, 1. Most of the staff are 
recent engineering graduates with industrial experi- 
ence but no teaching experience. 

In a country dedicated to industrial and agricultural 
development, ITCR plays a strategic role by preparing 
professionals in both areas. 

State University at a Distance 

Created by law in 1977, Universidad Estatal a Dis- 
tancia (UNED) is the newest public university au- 
thorized to confer all levels of university degrees and 
titles. Modeled after such institutions as the Open Uni- 
versity of the United Kingdom and the^ Universidad 
Nacional de Educacidn de Espand, UNED offers a dif- 
ferent delivery system for higher education. Instead of 
students coming to the university, it comes to them in 
the form of texts, exercises, and tests. Consultation is 
available by visits,* telephone, or letters. 

As the programs develops, small academic centers 
will be established in different parts of the country to 
provide for each a small library, audiovisual materials, 

"UNED. Guia Acadifmica. 1978. 



and tutorial services, Evaluation is in the form of self- 
tests and other tests, especially final exams, which will 
be graded b)^ UNED, . ' : 

Text materials come to the student in the form of 
teaching units carefully prepared 'hy specialists and 
tried out on students before being processed for pro- 
duction. Cassettes and equipment for home experi- 
ments, are supplied where necessary. 

UNEID operates on a 15-week cycle, making it pos- 
sible to complete a semester*SvWork in each cycle. Dur- 
ing 1978 only the ^asic cycle was offered, which is 
equivalent to the general studies offered in the first 
year at universities ; it consisted of basic mathematics, 
basic Spanish, social sciences, and natural sciences. The 
cost of the basic cycle in 1977 was 750 colones ($87.82 
U.S.) for tuition and 410 colones ($48 U.S.) for 
materials. 

Since UNED is new, no information was available 
on enrollments. Universities in Costa Rica are clustered 
in the central zone in or near San Jose, but the popu- 
lation is' widely dispersed. In recognition of this fact, 
UNED makes higher education accessible wherever 
thp. student may be. For 1978-79, UNED planned to 
offer these programs i ' ' 

1. Public Administration, with emphasis on bank adig^nis- 
tration : a 2- or 3>year program leading to a diploma. 

2. Education:- a 4-year program for teachers in Cycles I 
and II, leading to a bachelor's degree, 

3. Educational Administration: a program consisting of 
three periods of 15 weeks each for those who may already 
have a university degree. 

4. Environmental Education : a program consisting of 
short courses for those whose work concerns the environ- 
ment, such as forestry inspectors, park policemen, and 
sanitation inspectors. 

The Autonomous University of Central 
Anierica 

■ Unlike the four public institutions previously dis- 
cussed, the Autonornous University of Central America 
( U niversidad Autonowa de Centro A merica — 
UACA), located in San Jose, is a private institution. 
Authorized to grant degrees at all academic levels, 
it began operation in 1976. Its rector, like the rector of 
the State University at a Distance, does not belong 
to the Consejo Nacional de Re c tores de Educacidn 
Superior (CONARE). \ 

UACA is an institution dedicated to providing in- 
struction in the sciences, letters, and the arts. It is a 
collection of aflPiliated schools, each of which is .autono- 
mous administratively and financially but subject to 
academic standards dictated by the central adminis- 
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tratipn. Its name gives an indioation of its intended 
ii/tci national o^itreach. 

Admission is based on conipletion of the secondary 
level or its equivalent. Areas in which' students may 
pursue dey;rees are business administration, public ad- 
ministration, architecture, fine arts, public -account- 
ini^f, law. eronomics, classical philolos^', English philol- 
ogy, Romanesque philolog\'. j)hiiosophy. geography, 
nieclicirw and medicaPsc ienres, and journalism. All stu- 
dents must demonstrate by cxanunation their ahiHtv 
to read and translate a modern hmguagr as a prere(|- 
uisitc for a bachelor's degree, '[ lie academic year is 
divided into three segments of 4 months each. 

For each of the Jireas in which degrees are ofTered 
there is a COfnt jiUAra'drniiro f Academic (iouncil 
c()m|)osed of four teacliers, the Minister of Education 
or his representati\(\ the Rector of ilie University, and 
a te|)tesentnti\ (• from the professional school ofTering 
the degiec. The four/teac hei s may be' from Qiitside the 
Uni\ersitv. These Wcadernic (loimcils determine the 
content ol the examinations for de^^rces and super\'ise 
the overall operation of profes.sional schools. 

To earn a bdchillcr ! baclieIor*s ) degree, a student 
must complete at least 72 academic nnits. Each ( uatri- 
mrsttr ('l-momh period^ cc^mprises 12 academic units. 
'VUv i\v^j[iw {){ licrnnarlo ( licentiate) or marstrn (mas- 
ter's) re(|uiresat least -18 mon^ academic units. Exami- 
nations (oi degrees are before a jurado f examining 
conunitiee) named b\' the .Academic (loimcil and com- 
posed ol live tea( hers, of whom two are to lie from out- 
side the uni\ersity. 

The (lf(fnn> (lean) is tlie highest administrative 
official in auh (i>lr<^i() ' pi f)fessional school) with au- 
thority o\er the j)rof(^ss()rs hut not over the students. 
The oL{iiial \\'\{\\ authority over the students is el 
tuaestri \( n< la the s{ hoolmaster . w ho is director of 
studies and is named h\' the prf)fessors in each |:)rofes- 
sional school. 

Fhrre (iifletcnt s\stems of instnu iion are used in 
the \arious f)rof(^ssional schools. One is the traditional 
method of lec tur(\ A sei ond is studv under the super- 
vision of a tutor for each course. Thv studcMit's work 
consists mainlv of independent research, aiycl h^ssons 
are more in the form of seminars than lec tures. A third 



method employs the use of a single tutor who super- 
vises the student's work in all courses. 

Enrollments in all the various degree programs at 
the beginning of the second cuatrimcstrc in May 1978 
exceeded 1,160, almost all at the bachelor's level Law, 
business administration, and architecture accounted for 
more than half of these. Most of the students and pro- 
fessors are part-time. Organized along tradidonal 
academic guidelines, UACA offers an alternative in a 
system of higher education dominated in size and num- 
bers bv the public universities. 

Parallel Higher Education 

As stated earlier, the formal system of higher educa- 
tion by defmition includes those institutions authorized 
to award ^^raduatc degrees; the others are part>of the 
j)arallel system. For the most part, the latter institutions 
functioned witiiout coordination and control until 
VM'.\. when a section of supervision was set up in the 
Department of Higher Education in the Ministry of 
Public Kducation with authority to supervise private 
schools ofTering programs at the bachelor's'^evel At 
that time one puhlic institution, the Escuela Tecnica 
Afyrirola de Santa Clara (Technical Agricultural 
School of Santa Clara), was considered part of the 
parallel system, hut in 1975 it became part of the 
Instil lit n Te( hnolo^ico de Costa Rica and, the^refore, 
part of the formal system. The parallel system operates 
vmder private auspices and concentrates mainly on 
commercial and business sj^ecializations, areas where 
demand is great and cost of providing training reIa-> / 
ti\el\ low. Most of these institutions are located in or 
near the metropolitan center of San Jose. 

.\ccording to a publi'cation of the National Council 
of Kectors {Plan Narional de lulucaeion Superior 
1976 80 enrolhnents in the |)arallel system have a\'er- 
ai^^ed around 14 percent of the total higher education 
enrollment. .Although many of these institutions award 
titles and degrees, including the licentiate, thes^ titles 
and degrees are not recoL,mizcd in the fornial education 
swstem. Tile [:)ubIication cited above lists the institutions 
in table b as components of the parallel system. In 
ea( h case the enrolhnent is given for 1975 or for the 
latest \ear information was available. 
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Table 6.>T~Number of students in parallel higher education institutions, by field of 
specialization: 1975, or year of most recent data 



_k ^ : 

Year of 



Commerce 

American Business Academy , 1 , J 00 1 975 

Boston Business College '. 207 1975 

Escuela Gasffb Garazo : . . . . . 987 1975 

Gentro dc Estudios del Istmo (Genter of Isthmian Studies) 112 1 973 

King's Gollege ' 75 1974 

Lincoln Junior School 10 1^73 

Escuela Manuel Aragon ' 284 1973 , 

Escuela Profesional de Administrarion y Cornercio .'S8 1973 
Escuela Superior dc Ciduias Contables (Higher Sch()(il (^f Account- 
ing Sciences) .. - 750 * 1973 
Administration 

Instituto T^cnird de Adininistrariuii di- Nci^ocios (Technical 1 n- 

stitutc of Business Administration) 342 1973 

Instituto de Capacitacion de Se^uros (Institute of Insurance Train- 
ing) 24H 1973 

Technical Education 

Escuela'Tccnica Nacional . 17 1973 
Religious Education 

Centro Adventista dc Estudios Supcri9res 94 1973 

Instituto Pcda^o^ico de Religion. 104 1<)75 

I nstituto Teolopico de America C'entral . 12() 1975 

Scrninario Uiblico Latinainericano. . . .. 12<) 1^75 



Source: National ( Council i)f Kcctors. f^hin J^acionnl <lc fuhtcdi ion Sii^iCr tor 1976 SO. 



teacher ^ucation 



Teacher jducation is part of higher education. 
There are no normal schools at the secondary level as 
commonly found elsewhere in Latin America, Those 
that did exist have been absorbed by universities or 
converted into regional centers. Teacher education is 
. a function of the three public universities, each of 
which prepares teachers for one or more levels, ac- 
cording to its own plan. 

A publication of the Ministry of Public Education " 
criticized the lack of a coordinated plan of'teacher 
education among the various universities involved. It 
also pointed out that many teachers had^no prepara- 
tion beyond the secondary level or minimal profes- 
sional training. It further criticized the failure to ad- 
just the supply of teachers being prepared to the chang- 
ing demands. 

Teachers are classified in three categories accord- 
ing to their preparation : 

1. Profesorestitulados (tcachersv^ith titles) possess a degree 
or professional title, awarded by the universities or rec- 
ognized by them or by the Higher Council of Education. 

2. Profesores autorizados (authorized teachers) do n6t pos- 
sess a title or a specific degree for teaching but have 
other qualifications such as degrees in fields other than 
education. 

3. Profesores aspirantes ("aspiring^' teachers) are those who 
do not belong to cither of the above categories I,ut arc 
hired. because they arc needed and available. 

It is the responsibility of the universities to prepare 
teachers of the first category and to upgrade the quali- 
fications of those in the other two, the latter being a 
responsibility shared with the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation. 

The National Educational Development Pla?i, which 
went into effect in 1 97Vemphasized the need to up- 
grade the qualification of inservice teachers in terms 
of the demands of the new education structure. Spe- 
cifically, it recommended that much of the inservice 
traininir be in locations where teachers were working 
to facilitate their attendance; that a system of credits 
be used to promote professional and economic ad- 
vancement; and that a study be made of the feasibility 
of establishini^ a pentianent center of inservice educa- 

=^Mini.sterio de Kdurarion Puhlira. Plan Nacional de 
De^arrollo Educativo. 1974 P. S 1 . 
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tion, ^vtith the collaboration of institutions preparing 
teachers, 

A Ministry' of Public Education annual report, 
Memoria 1977 y indicates considerable progress toward 
improving the percentage of certified teachers by com- 
paring the percentage of teachers having formal cer- 
tification in 1973 and 1975. 



[In percent] 



Cycles I and 11. / . . 
Cycles III and IV. 



'1973 
86.9 
72.8 



1975 
90.0 
78.2 



A Ministry of. Public Education publication " de- 
scribes a bachelor's degree in education as requiring 
4 years of study and containing an average of 145 
credit hours divided as follows: 12 percent in general 
studies; 32 percent in pedagogical studies; 50 percent 
in the specific area of instruction; and 6 peVcent in 
complementary studies. 

The licentiate degree program in education last 1 
year longer. It is a continuation* of the bachelor's de- 
gree and requires 33 more credit hours in the area of 
teaching and 12 credits in a foreign language.^"* 

In practice, variations from these standards will be 
noted as the preparation programs for different levels 
are examined. Three universities are involved in 
teacher preparation: The University of Costa Rica 
(UGR^"; the National University (UNA), and the Na- 
tional Technological Institute of Costa Rica (ITCR). 
UCR and UNA prepare teachers for all levels. ITCR 
has a cooperative program with UCR to prepare sec- 
ondary teachers in technical subjects. UNA, since it 
was formed from the base of normal schdol which it 
incorporated, continues to emphasize teacher prepa- 
ration as its principal function. 

Preparation of Preschool Teachers 

Both UCR and UNA have bachelor's degree pro- 
grams of 4 years' duration to prepare kindergarten 
teachers. The program that went into effect in 1977 
at UCR is given in table 7. It is built on a general 

" Ministerirt de Educaci6n Publica. Informe Nacional 
1977. P. 7. 
Ibid. 



Table 7.— Semester hours per course required for the tuichelor's degree In preschool 
education, at the University of Costa Rica: - 1977 



Course Scnicstcr 

^->. • hours 



Semester I 

Integrated course (general studies) 6 

Fundamentals of sociology 2 

Seminar on national realities. . . 3 

Principles of education (philosophical tendencies) ^ 3 

Sports activity — 

Semester II 

Integrated course (general studies) 6 

Seminar on national realities 3 

Afodulation of the spoken voice and voice culture 2 

Orientation and administrative functions 3 

Semester III ' 

Cultural activity / 1 

Techniques of educational communication. . . 2 

Historical fundamentals of preschool education 2 

Development of the child 3 

Educational technology and audiovisual lab 3 

Body expression 2 

Nutrition and health of preschool child 1 2 

Principles of edh^lion 3 

Semester IV 

General methods T 3 

Problems of learning 3 

. Seminar on national realities. • . . . 2 

Mental hygiene in education ^. . 2 

Nutrition of preschool child II ^ 2 

Children's literature 4 

Semester V 

Sciences in preschool 1 3 

Language arts in preschool I 3 

Social studies in preschool I 3 

Mathematics in preschool I 'SSfeiw 

Principles of preschool evaluation .T ^^^ra 

Semester VI ^ 

Sciences in preschool II 3 

Language arts in preschool II 3 

Social studies in preschool II \ 3 

Mathematics in preschool II \. 3 

Plastic arts in preschool I ^^X: 2. 5 • 

/Physical education in preschool I 2. 5 

Musical education in preschool 1 2. 5 

Semester VII 

Plastic arts in preschool II ^ - 2. 5 

Music in preschool II 2. 5 

Physical education in preschool II 2. 5 

Programs for preschool 3 

Principles of preschool administration 3 

Student teaching seminar 2 

SefllesteT VIII 

Professional experience 10 



Source: University of Costa Rica. Caidlogo Umversttarto Tomo I. 1977. Sec. D. 4. Pp. 34-36. 



studies base in the first year (semesters I and II) and 
concludes with a semester (semester VIII) devoted 
to professional experience for which 10 semester hours 
of credit are allotted. In 1976, the UCR conferred the 
title of Profesor de Educacion Escolar (Preschool 
Teacher) .on 20 students, and the UNA in the same 
year awarded 22 BachUhre^ cn Enscnanza Free scalar 
(Bachelors ^n Preschool Teaching) and 9 Licenciados 
vn Enaenanza Prf escolar f I^.ii cntiates in Preschool 
Teachirii^). As indicated by \hc number of degrees 
and titles conferred, cnrolhnpiiLs in the area of pre- 
school teaching are relatively small compared with 
tnbse of other levels, but they can be expected to grow 
in response to the official policy of increasing the num- 
ber of kindergartens. 

Preparation of Cycles I and I! Teachers 

rClK and UXA also pri-pare teat hers for Cycles I 
and II, where most teachers are employed. UNA con- 
ferred the title of Profesor de Ensehanza Primaria 
(Elementar)' Teacher) on 365 prospective teachers in 
1975, but that number had dropped to 60 in 1976 be- 
( aifse of the declining need for teachers at this level. 

"^CONARE. Proyecto Educacion Superior/ BID . III-93. 



The'3-year preparation program consists of 1 year of 
general studies and 2 addiUonal years. The Centro 
Regional de Ciuanacaste and the Centro Regional de 
Perez Zeledon, formerly normal schools but now part 
of UNA, offer similar 3-year programs also leading id 
die title of Elementary Teacher as well as 2-year pro- 
grams for partially qualified inservice teachers leading 
to a bachelors degree in general basic education 
(Cycles I and II) and in educational administration. 

UCR conferred the title of Elementary Teacher on 
16 students in 1976 and the Bachelor in the sWpnces 
of Elementary Education on 38 in the same ycar.^° Its 
bachelor's program for elementary teachers allows the 
siiulent to select an 'emphasis" from language, 
scienc es. social studies, or mathematics. Regardless of 
tho emphasis selected, students pursue a cycle of gen- 
eral studies and education courses common ^o all 
emphases. Table 8 shows the common cycle of the 
bachelor \s program along with the courses of each 
emphasis. 



^ Ibid. Pp, 39-41 . Titles are conferred on the basis of com- 
pletion of a terminal program that does not qualify for a bach- 
elor s degree. 



Table 8, — Credits per course for the bachelor's degree In the sciences of elementary educa- 
tion (emphases in language, arts, sciences, social studies, or mathematics), at the Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica: 1977 



Course Credits 

Common cycle 

/ I Cultural activity . . 

i.^^ . 

Sports activity 

Spanish ^ g 

F'undamcnta's of philosophy i-, 3 

History ofcultunv 



Krprrtoirr of jitters -^^^ 2 

Health education ' 2 

C'orrrctivc Spanish . 2 

Probicins of Costa Rican cdu6^tion 2 

Tethniqucs of oral and written conununication , 4 

HistoiA' and philosophic al foundations of education [ 3 

Hisiors and philosophical foundations of education H '}> 
PsvcholoKy of <*ducation 1 

Psycholopv of education II " S 

I'.urhythinv j 

Preparation of teaching materials . .2 

Sciences of elementary education I 4 

Social studies in cl/cmentary- education 4 

Childrerrs literature 4 

.Xrts in elementary education , , . 40 

I-anguage arts 4 

Mathematics in elementary education I 4 
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Table 8. — Credits per course for the bachelor's degree In the sciences of elementary educa- 
tion (emphases In language, arts, sciences, social studies, or mathematics), at the Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica: 1977 — Continued 



Course Credits 



Social studies emphasis 

Miisic in elementary education 4 

Audiovisual education *. . 2 

Language arts II f 4 

Sciences in elementary education II 4 

Mathematics in elementary education II .... : , 4 

Community education 4 

General and special methods.-ij. . . . . : T 4 

Geography of Costa Rica. . : . 3 

History of Costa Rica 3 

History of America .* 3 

A repertoire of letters 2 

A repertoire of biological sciences. . . . / 2 

feHucational evaluation and measurement . 4 

Fundamentals and structures of the curriculunrr 4 

Fundamentals of school administration 4 

Mental hygiene 4 

'0% Seminar. . . f 2 

>'V Seminar and practice teaching 10 

Regional world geography 3 

Universal history 4 

Sciences emphasis 

Music in elementary education ^ 4 

Audiovisual education 2 

Language arts II 4 

Mathematics in elementary education II 4 

Botany and zoology 4 

Community education • 4 

General and special methods 4 

General biology (theory) "^T*. ^ 

General biology (laboratory) 1 

Educational evaluation and mezisurement 4 

Fundamentals and structures of the curriculum 4 

Fundamentals of school adroinistratipn 4 

Mental hygiene . 4 

Senunar 

Seminzu" and student teaching ^ . 10 

Geology and cosmography 4 

Physics and chemistry. 4 

Language arts emphasis 

Music in elementary education 4 

Aud ovisual education-. 2 

Sciences in elementary education II.... 4 

Language arts II 4 

Mathematics in elementary education II 4 

Community education 4 

Hispanic American literature I 3 

Hispanic American literature II 3 

Spanish grammar 3 

Repertoire — social sciences 2 

Repertoire — biological sciences 2 

Spanish grammer II , 3 

Educational evaluation and measurement ^. . 4 

Fundamentals and structures of the curriculum r 4 

Fundamentals of school administration 4 

Seminar ^ 2 

Seminar and student teaching. . . ! 10 

Costa Rican literature I 3 

V Costa Rican literature II 3 



Table 8. — Credits per course for the bachelor's degree In the sciences of elementary educa* 
tlon (emphases In languagerartir, sciences^ social studies, or mathematics), at the Unh 
verslty of Costa Rica: 1977— Continued 

Course Crcditfl 

Mathematics emphasis 

Music in elementary education r , . . . 4 

' Audiovisual education 2 

Sciences iu elementary education 11 4 

Language arts 11 4 

Community .education ) 4 

General and special methods 4 

Modern geometry. I 5 

Arithmeucal theory I ^ 4 

Modern mathematics . , 4 

A repertoire — biological sciences : 2 

A repertoire — social sciences ! . . : 2 

Educational evaluation and measurement . . . 4 

Fundamentals and structures of the curriculum 4 

Fundamentals of school administration 4 

Mental hygiene 4 

Seminar 2 

Seminar and student teaching 10 

Modern geometry 11 4 

Arithmetical theory 11 ^ » 4 

Source: Catdlogo Universitario. Tomo I. 1977. Sec. D. 4. 



Preparation of Cycle III and IV Teachers 

All three universities (UCR/UNA, and ITCR) 
prepare teachers for the secondary level. The special- 
izations are usually in a single subject or in a combi- 
nation, such as history and geography. ITCR, in col- 
laboration with UCR, which supplies the pedagogical 
courses, prepares teachers in technical subjects. An 
example of a bachelor's degree plan for preparing sec- 
ondary teachers is given in table 9. 

Special Education 

Teacher preparation programs are also available in 
various branches of special education. Students at the 
University of Costa Rica may earn a bachelor's degree 
in the science of special education v^Hfh•*'an emphasis 
in one of the following: learning problems, mental re- 
tardation, and communication disorders. No specific 
prerequisites are indicated for any of the above pro- 
grams. Teachers of special ec^cation arc in growing 
demand because of continuing unmet needs in this 
area. 



Teacher Supply 

A persistent concern is to adjust the supply of teach- 
ers to the needs of the schools. The National Educ^.- 
tional Development Plan in 1974 called attention to 
the imbalance in various areas." It pointed out that 
the number of elementary teachers being trained was 
in excess of need, while there was a growing need for 
teachers in Cycle IV, particularly in the technical sub- 
jects. It also criticized lack of sufficient attention to 
preparing kindergarten teachers, special education 
teacheits, guidance counselors, librarians, audiovisual 
specialists, directors, and administrators, 

A recent publication of CONARE estimates the de- 
mand and supply situation for 1985 for various types of 
teachers.^^ Elementary teachers will be in considerable 
oversupply as will some secondary teachers. Kinder- 
. garten teachers and university professors will be in 
slight oversupply, but special education teachers will be 
in serious undersupply. Teachers of sociology, history, 
geography, anthropology, psychology, and social stud- 
ies will be in great oversupply. 

^ Ministerio de Edutf<ici6n P6blica. Plan Nacional de 
DesarroUo Educativo. 1974. P. 51. 

'"CONARE. Proyecto Educacidn Superior/BID. P. vi-48. 
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) Table 9f. — Credits per course for the bachelor's degree In secondary education In history 
and geography, at the University of Costa Rica: 1977 j 



Course Credits 



General studies 

Integrated course' (Spanish, philosophical foundations, and history of the culture), 12 

Artistic activity. • 2 

Sports activity (first semester) 0 

Sports activity (second semester) 0 

General economics I 2 

General economics II 2 

Introduction to sociology 6 

History of the institutions of Costa Rica 4 

History (required) 

Introduction to techniques of studying history I 2 

Introduction to techniques of studying history II 2 

Colonial history of Latin America I 3 

Colonial history of Latin America II 3 

Contemporary history of Latin America I 3 

Contemporary history of Latin America II 3 

History of contemporary Costa Rica I 3 

History of contemporary Costa Rica II 3 

Methods and techniques of hbtorical research i 3 

Methods and techniques of historical research II 3 

General social and economic history 3 

Modern hbtory I 3 

Modern hbtory II 3 

Elective courses {3 credits minimum) 

Economic agft social history of Costa Ricavl 3 

Economic ^nd social history of Costa Rica II ' 3 

Economic and social history of Latin America I .3 

Economic and social history of Latin America II 3 

Geography (required) 

Introduction to geography 3 

Physical geography 3 

• Human geography 3 

Regional geography of Costa Rica 3 

Geography of underdevelopment. ... 7 3 

Analysis of topographical maps 3 

Elective courses (3 credits minimum ) 

Analysis of statistics.' , 3 

Regional geography of Latin America 3 

Other 

Citizenship training I 3 

Citizenship training II 3 

Education 

Problems of Ccsta Rican education 2.5 

Historical and philosophical foundations of education I 3 

Historical and philosophical foundations of education II 3 

Psychology of education I » 3 

Psychology of education II ' 3 

General and special inctb.ods in history and geography 4 

Seminar and student teaching — social studies 10 



Source: Catdiogo Vniversitario. Tomo /. 1977. Sec. D. 4. 



Problems and Trends 



Educational developmentSn Costa Rica is not with- 
out problems. The nation has limited resources. In its 
development plans, education must compete /or fonrfs 
with agriculture, roads, communications, energy, mari- 
time industries — all in need of funds for development. 
The population is mainly agricultural and widely dis- 
persed. . One-room rural . schools where classes are 
taught by minimally prepare^ teachers receiving mini- 
mal supervision and assistance are still widely prevalent 
despite ^he oversupply of elementary teachers who 
prefer i/rban living. 

Providing secondary and university education to a 
widely dispersed rural population is costly and difficult 
for any country, but in Costa Rica the difficulty is ag- 
gravated by mountainous terrain and lack of transpor- 
tation and communication. Higher education has ex- 
panded rapidly in the last decade at heavy financial 
cost, so that a coordinated plan is necessary to prevent 
overlapping^and the w^iste of limited resources. 



/ 

However, the education scen^in Costa Rica demon- 
strates that the nation is moving ahead in significant 



ways : 



3. 



1. The enthusiasm for jind cohtinuing support of education 
are evidenced by the fact that about 30 percent of the 
national budget is earmarked for schools. 

2. A current. literacy rate oi about 90 percent indicates suc- 
cess in providing basic education to the m^ses. 
National objectiyea and educational objectives are clearly 
linked. The cc^^iitment to democracy, constitutional 
government, and human rights is reinforced by the 
schools; development plans involve close collaboration 
between university and Government officials; and the 
policy to reduce the rate of population growth has 
been successful, possibly in large part because of instruc- 
tion in the schools on family planning. 
Recent steps toward decentralizing higher education il- 
lustrate the movement toward equalizing educational 
opportunity throughout the country. - / . 

5. In its economic development plans, Costa Rica has put 
high fyriority on developing human resources through 
education. 



4. 
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Glossary of Selected Educational Terms - 



fiachilUrato First university degree, usually requiring 4 years of postsecondary study 

BhchiUerato por madurez Diploiiia -awarded for completiort of secondary level throug^i adult 

^ ^ . education proyams 

• Carrera carta - Subprofessional program" not leading to a university degree 

"■^Gftitros polivaUnUs Multipurpose ^enters in adult education 

C^l&diversificado / Fourth cycle, offering seyeraJ tracks , i 

*Jj^lQrado I Highest university dfegree y 

EJucaci6n bdsica por suficiencia. . \ A, certificate progVam for completion of Cycles I and II of general 

"* * bcisic education through adult education' 

EdticacUn general basica ^^ First of three cycles of elementary-secondary education, compulsory 

for ages 6 to 15 < 

Enseflanzq primaria \ Elementary education — the first twa cycles of general basic education 

Ensenimia secundaria ' Secondary education — the third ahd fgurth cycles 

EscolaridadJibre Open schooling, a variety of procedures Jor adults to achieve equiv- 

alency of basic education 

Estudios ^^nerales r . Foundation courses in humanities, science^ and social sciences offered 

in the first year at the university as a prerequisite for various 
specializations . ^ , 

Facultad,.:^ Academic unit of a university authorized to grant degrees and title 

Grado « University degree 

Licentiado , Holder of a /i«ncia/ura ^ , 

Licenciatura . . ^ The university degree requiring usually 1 year beyond the bachiUerato 

Maestrla. , , . A graduate degree requiring usually 2 years beyond the bachiUerato 

Parasistema de education Parallel systemf of education designed to provide adults with the 

equivalency of the formal system at the elementary and secondary 
„ , ^ levels, Ai the postsecondary level it includes those institutions not 

authorized to grant advanced degrees 

Posgrado Graduate program beyond the level of the bachiUerato and the licenciatura 

Profesor aspirante . . :• Teacher in service who does not belong to either of the two categories 

below 

Projesor autorizado Teacher who docs not have a university title or degree for teaching but 

^ has other qualifications considered equivalent 

Profesor titulado Teacher with a degree or title awarded by a university or recognized 

by a university or the Higher Council of Education 
TUulo , Titie, designating the area of training of a recipient of a diploma or 

degree 
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